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drawn to another technical term. The word "edge," as
applied to coins, is sometimes used in an ambiguous
manner. In the foregoing remarks it has been applied
only to the parallel sides of the cylinder of metal
of which the obverse and reverse of the coin form the
circular faces. While the edge of the mill-money is
not always marked, there is invariably a strongly
marked beading round the rims, that is, the peri-
meters of the two circular faces of the coins. This
border of lenticular-shaped beads 35 was a new feature in
coinage, and by its regularity round the rim, when
properly executed, formed in itself a protection against
clipping, which was a strong recommendation when the
reform of the currency was so strongly desired.

The improvement in appearance, due to this intro-
duction of beading on the rim, can be seen by reference
to PL VI., which includes illustrations both of a ham-
mered and a mill half-sovereign [1, 2], and also of a
hammered and a mill shilling [3, 4].

It is possible, therefore, that in describing the money
of this period, some writers have not differentiated
between the edge and the rim, and, when speaking of
graining on the edge, meant to say beading on the rim*
Leake draws some such distinction, but not with perfect
clearness. He seems to call the part distinguished
above as the rim the "flat edge," and the edge the
"thick edge," the latter epithet being hardly suitable
when 0*019 of an inch is the maximum thickness of the

35 The circular dots placed round the rims in earlier reigns were more
irregular and much smaller in comparison. An illustration showing an
interesting series of the mill coins of England and France is included
in the Earl of Pembroke's Plates, 1746, and is useful for purposes of
comparison (p 4, t. 31).
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